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FRIENDLY  TREES,    HALLOWED  GROUND: 
AN   EXPRESSION   OF   SENTIMENT  AND  REASON 


This  special  history  study  investigates  the  initial  landscaping 
plans  for  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial   (now  part  of  Lincoln 
Boyhood  National  Memorial),   and  the  historic  landscaping  of  the 
formal  memorial  grounds.     Based  primarily  on  extant  landscaping 
plans  and  historic  photographs  of  the  area,    it  draws  some  con- 
clusions concerning   the  historic  appearance  of  the  landscaped 
portions  of   the  memorial,   and  offers  some  observations/ 
recommendations  for  the  restoration  of  the  formally  landscaped 
grounds. 

This  study  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial,  who  hopes  to  restore  the 
grounds  to  their  initial  appearance.  The  essential  complement 
to  this  report,  then,  is  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
restoration,  and  of  a  preservation  guide  outlining  maintenance 
procedures  for  the  landscaped  areas. 


Jill  M.  York 
Regional  Historian 
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FRIENDLY   TREES,    HALLOWED  GROUND: 
AN   EXPRESSION   OF   SENTIMENT  AND  REASON 

A  letter  from  Mr.   C.   G.   Sauers,   Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Conservation,   to  the  Olmsted 
Brothers  firm  of  landscape  architects   in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,    requesting  that  the  firm  prepare  a  "preliminary 
general   sketch  and  statement  of  proposed  development" ^  for  a 
memorial  park  honoring  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  mother,  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  efforts  of  the 
citizens  of  Indiana  to  acknowledge  and  bear  witness  to  the 
influence  of  their  state  on  the  character  and  the  career  of 
their  favorite  son. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born   in   1809  near  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky,   to  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.     The  family  moved 
to  v,/hat   is  now  known  as  Spencer  County,    Indiana,    in   1816.  Life 
in  Indiana  was  hard  but  fulfilling,  and  the  initial  hardships 
of  establishing  the  new  farm  were  just  ending  when  Nancy 
Lincoln  died  of   "milk  sickness"   in  1818.     Nine-year-old  Abraham 
felt  an   intense  grief  at  his  mother's  death,   and  would  not  rest 
until  a  minister  could  be  located  to  say  a  few  words  over  her 
grave  the  following   spring.     The  Lincoln  family  remained  in 
Spencer  County  until  1830,  when  they  chose  to  move  to  Illinois. 
Then  21,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  grown  from  a  boy  to  a  man  in 
Indiana;   there  he  had  known  his  first  great  sorrow,   there  he 
matured  into  an  intelligent  and  compassionate  man. 
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Mr.   Lincoln's  adult  life   is  well   known,   and  will  not  be 
recounted  here.      In  1870,    five  years  after  Lincoln's 
assassination,   Joseph  Armstrong    (a  man  about  whom  little  is 
known)    erected   a  wooden  marker  on  the  grave  of  Lincoln's 
almost-forgotten  mother.     That  crude  marker,   however,   could  not 
withstand   the  damp  southern  Indiana  climate.     When  a  newspaper 
reporter  sought  the  gravesite   in  1879,   he   found   it  unmarked, 
overgrown  with  vegetation,  and  almost  inaccessible.  The 
reporter's  article  deplored   the  gravesite's  shameful  condition, 
and  gained   the  attention  of  P.   E.   Studebaker,   Second  Vice 
President  of  the  Studebaker  Company,   Carriage  Makers,   of  South 
Bend,   Indiana.     Mr.   Studebaker  ordered  a  simple  marble  stone 
marker  to  be  placed  on  the  grave  of  Nancy  Lincoln.  Impressed 
by  this  action,  John  Shillito,   Robert  Mitchell,  Henry  Lewis, 
and  C.   W.   West  of  Cincinnati,   owners  of  the  land  surrounding 
Mrs,   Lincoln's  grave,   donated   the  half-acre  encompassing  the 
gravesite  to  Spencer  County  "in  trust  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. "3 

In  1897,  Benjamin  B.  Dale,  a  Cincinnati  attorney  hired  by 
the  former  owners  of  the  gravesite,  visited  the  grave  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  clients.  He  was  shocked  by  the  lack  of 
maintenance.  His  complaints  resulted  in  attempts  to  obtain 
Federal  funds  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  site,  but 
those  attempts  proved  unsuccessful.  Following  a  meeting  with 
Indiana  Governor  James  Mount,   the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial 


Association  was  formed  to   raise  funds  for  maintenance  purposes. 
Unfortunately,   the  Association  was  able  to  collect  only  $56.52 
in  three  years. 

That  situation   improved   in   1900,   when  United  States  Senator 
J.  A.   Hemenway  donated  $100  to  the  fund  and  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
donated   $1000.     This  money  enabled   Spencer  County  to  purchase 
the   16  acres  immediately  surrounding  the  gravesite,   which  the 
county  then  donated  to  the  Association.     The  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  Memorial  Association  was  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  small  park;   the  Association's  failure  to  maintain  the 
property  could  result  in  its  reversion  to  the  county. 

In  only  six  years.   Spencer  County  threatened  to  do  just 
that.     By  1906,   the  grounds  were  again  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
disrepair,  but  the  county  chose  to  defer  action  until  after  the 
state  legislature  met  the  following  spring.     In  1907,  the 
legislature  transferred  all  of  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial 
Association's  holdings  to  a  state-appointed  Board  of 
Commissioners.     The  Memorial  Association  was  dissolved.  The 
legislature  appropriated  $5000.00  for  the  erection  of  an 
ornamental   fence  around  Mrs.   Lincoln's  grave,   as  well  as  other 
improvements  on  the  property. 

In  1917,   a  committee  called   for  the  assistance  of  older 
residents  of  Spencer  County  in  determining  the  exact  location 
of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  cabin.     Prom  memory,   Davis  Enlow,  Joseph 
Gentry,  and  a  Mr.   LeMarr    (Lamar?)    located  the  site  on  March  12; 
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a  marker  was  placed  on  the  site  on  April  28. 

The  governor  appointed  a  nine-member  Lincoln  Memorial 
Commission  in  1925  to   investigate  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  memorial   to  the  Lincolns  in  Spencer  County.  The 
legislature  appropriated   $5000.00  for  the  commission's  needs. 
At  the  same  time,   a  private  organization,   the  Indiana  Lincoln 
Memorial  Association,  was  formed   for  the  purpose  of 
fund-raising.     The  state  Board  of  Commissioners  established  by 
the  1907  legislature  was  abolished;    responsibility  for  care  of 
the  gravesite  was  transferred   to  the   Indiana  Department  of 
Conservation. 

Conservation  Director  Richard  Lieber  accepted  the  task  with 
open  arms.     Envisioning  a  state  memorial  to  the  Lincolns  which 
would  include  both  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  gravesite  and  the 
Thomas  Lincoln  cabin  site,   Lieber  established  the  Indiana 
Lincoln  Union    (ILU)    in  1926.     The   ILU  served   two  functions: 
fostering  a  recognition  of  Lincoln's  virtues,  and  those  of  his 
mother;  and  assisting  the  Department  of  Conservation  in 
erecting  a  memorial  to  that  end. 

In  December  1926,    the  Department  of  Conservation  requested 
a  proposal  for  the  memorial  park's  development  from  the  noted 
landscape  architect,   Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.^  On 
January  24,   1927,   the  state  hired  the  Olmsted  Brothers  firm  to 
prepare  preliminary  plans  for  the  memorial.     Olmsted  personally 
visited  Spencer  County  in  March,   and   returned  to  Brookline, 


Massachusetts  to  commence  the  design  project. 

It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  for  Olmsted  to  assign 
the  Indiana  project  to  one  of  his  subordinates.     Olmsted  was 
already  working  on  several  other  projects,  and  time  was  at  a 
premium.     Still,   the  master  landscape  architect  chose  to  give 
the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial  his  personal  attention,  and  he 
struggled   to  ensure  that  every  possible  mode  of  expression  was 
considered  and  evaluated.     Olmsted's  preliminary  sketches  were 
accompanied  by  multitudinous  pages  explaining  his  concept  of 
the  memorial,   the  vehicle  by  which  the  people  of  Indiana  could 
state  their   respect  and  appreciation  for  Lincoln  and  his 
mother,   and  for  their  Indiana  heritage.     Strength  and 
simplicity,   sentiment  and  reason:     it  was  Olmsted's  task  to 
transform  these  abstracts   into  a  concrete  vision. 

Lincoln  returned   to  Lincoln  City  to  present  his 
preliminary  concept  on  May  7,   1927.     The  ideas  were  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  Department  of  Conservation  landscape 
architect  Donald  B.   Johnston  was  assigned  the  task  of 
developing  Olmsted's  preliminary  concepts  into  a  working 
design.     Johnson  prepared  several  schemes  or  variations  on  the 
Olmsted   idea,   and  was   responsible  for   the  first  phase  of 
landscaping  the  memorial.     Extending  roughly  from  1927  to  1938, 
this  first  stage   involved   the  removal  of  several  structures 
from  the  site  of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  farm,   reforestation  of  that 
area,   relocation  of  state  Highway  162,   grading,   construction  of 
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the  plaza  and  parking  lot,  and  the  initial  planting  of  the 
plaza  and  allee. 

The  second  phase  of   the  memorial's  development,    1938  to 
1944,   involved  the  construction  of  the  memorial  buildings- 
landscaping  the  area  south  of  the  plaza;  and  some  modifications 
of  the  plaza  and  allee,   including  the  relocation  of  the 
flagstaff  from  the  plaza  area  to  the  morthern  end  of  the  allee. 
Another  Department  of  Conservation  landscape  architect,  Edson 
L.   Nott,   accomplished   the  landscape  designs  for  this  second 
phase  of  construction. 

The  landscape  design  initially  conceived  by  Olmsted,  then 
carefully  nurtured  by  Johnston  and  Nott,  was  as  consciously 
orchestrated  as  architect  Richard  E.   Bishop's  design  of  the 
memorial  building,   and  as  integral  to  the  memorial  expression. 
Just  as  every  stone  contributes  to  the  essential  structure  of 
the  building,   so  every  tree  and  bed  of  grass  was  judiciously 
planned  as  part  of  the  total  memorial  design.     Just  as  time  and 
climate  exact  their  toll  on  stone  structures,   so  the  years  and 
natural  conditions  caused  changes  in  the  landscape.     Trees  and 
plants  died  and  were  not  replaced,  or  were  replaced  with  other 
species  not  in  keeping  with  the  intended  design.     Such  changes 
may  have  been  caused  by  negligence,  or  by  lack  of  funds,  or  by 
the  failure  of  park  managers  to  comprehend  the  essential 
contribution  of  each  landscape  element.     Now,  some  forty  years 
later,   the  National  Park  Service  hopes  to  restore  the  intent  of 
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the  Olmsted/Johnston/No tt  design. 

It  may  not  be  easy.     Although  several  drawings  prepared  by 
the  three  landscape  architects  are  extant,  existing  conditions 
and  historic  photographs  demonstrate  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial  when  it  was  completed  in  1944  did 
not  reflect  any  single  design.     Rather,    it  contained  features 
of  several  designs,   features  which  were  implemented  in  several 
stages  between  1929  and  1944.     During   the  fifteen  years  over 
which  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial  was  constructed,  the 
landscape  gradually  evolved.     This  evolutionary  process  was 
generally  true  to  Olmsted's  preliminary  concept. 

The  following  is  a  discussion  of  the  landscape  design  for 
the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial,  which  began  with  Olmsted's 
preliminary  design,  followed  by  Johnston's  development  of  the 
formal  allee  and  plaza,  and  ending  with  Nott's  plans  for 
landscaping  the  area  surrounding  the  memorial  building,  which 
necessitated  some  alterations  to  the  Johnston  design,  most  of 
which  was  already  in  place. 
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OLMSTED'S   PRELIMINARY  CONCEPT 

When  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  made  his  initial  visit  to 
Lincoln  City  in  March  1927,   he  was  pleased  to  discover  the 
countryside  had  not  been  altered   irreversibly  from  the  land 
where  young  Abraham  Lincoln  had  lived.     To  be  sure,   there  were 
elements  which  intruded  on  the  historic  scene.     C.  G.  Sauer  Had 
warned  Olmsted  of  these  when  he  first  contacted  Olmsted  a  few 
months  earlier.'^     There  was  a  smattering  of  buildings  on  the 
site  of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  farm.     A  railroad  crossed  the  land 
between  the  cabin  site  and  Nancy  Lincoln's  grave.     A  highway 
traversed  the  area,   too,   and  a  large  ornamental  iron  gate 
marked   this  current    (i.e.,    1927)    entrance  to   the  gravesite. 
Parking  spaces  had  been  constructed  almost  adjacent  to  the 
grave.     Exotic  vegetation  had  been  introduced,  compromising  the 
historic  southern  Indiana  forest.     Still,     Olmsted  was 
confident   in  Sauer's  prediction  that  these  intrusions  could  be 
removed,   and  the  inherent  association  of  this  "sacred  land" 
could  be   restored   to   its  appearance  of  one  century  before.* 

As   It  happened,   Olmsted  and  Sauer  were  almost  correct. 
Most  of  these  intrusions  were  removed  within  a  few  years 
following  Olmsted's  initial  visit.     Practical  considerations, 
however,   have  precluded  the  removal  of  the  railroad  tracks, 
which  are  still  being  used  by  the  Southern  Railway. 
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Of  the  marble  marker  erected  by  Peter  Studebaker  almost  a 

half-century  earlier,   and  of  the  small   iron   fence  surrounding 

the  grave,   Olmsted  offered  no  objection.     He  observed  that 

these  elements  were  fitting   to  what  the  Lincolns  themselves 

might  have  erected,   had  the  money  been  available,  and  had  they 

stayed   in  Indiana. 

Olmsted's  immediate   impression,   which  formed   the  framework 

for  his  preliminary  design,   was  that  the  Indiana  Lincoln 

memorial  must  be  simple.     It  should  not  overwhelm  the  "familiar 

associations"  of  the  area  to  Lincoln  and  his  mother.     On  the 

other  hand,   Olmsted  was  not  satisfied   to   restore   the  area  to 

its  natural  condition.     Olmsted  realized  that  some  sort  of 

monumental  expression  was  needed.     He  wrote: 

When  we  deal  with  things  that  have  a  great  spiritual 
message  of  their  own, ..it  behooves  us  to  be  humbly  self- 
subordinating  ....  Yet  if  this  place  is  to  convey  its 
potential  message i f   it   is  generally  to  arrest  the 
attention  of   Lincoln's  own  "common  people,"   that  attention 
must  be  grasped  by  some  more  striking  appeal   than  is 
afforded  by  any  conditions  natural  to  the  site. 
...Something   frankly  and  obviously  monumental,    in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term,   seems  to  be  needed  to  mark  the 
approach  and  entrance  to  such  a  shrine.^ 

That  "frankly  and  obviously  monumental"   landscape  was  his 
proposed  allee,   a  formal   area  extending   from  the  relocated 
highway/plaza  area  toward  the  gravesite.     Of  the  allee,  Olmsted 
stated : 

...The  controlling  purpose  in  designing  the 
completion  of  the  entrance  composition  should  be  to  lead 
visitors,   progressively  and  continuously,   from  the  plaza  at 
the  highway  to  that  grave  in  the  woods  under  conditions 
which  will   reinforce  its   inherent  impress iveness  as  the 
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culminating  place  of  interest.' 

He  continued: 

If,   as   I  believe,    the  controlling  purpose   in  the 
treatment  of  everything  along  the  line  of  movement  of 
people  from  the  plaza   to   the  grave  should  be  to  prepare 
them  as  well  as  possible  to  appreciate  the  inherent 
impressiveness  of  the  latter,    then  one  of  the  most 
important  qualities  of  the  approach,   and  one  of  the  main 
justifications   for  making   them  walk  a  considerable  distance 
from  where  they  leave  their  cars,    is  that  they  should  have 
time,   before  entering   the  woods  and  coming   upon  the  grave, 
to  shake  off,   as   it  were,    the  "busyness"  and  preoccupation 
of  contemporary  li fe ,.. .progressively  slowing  down  their 
tempo  and   tending  to  put  them  in  a  quiet  mood  receptive  to 
the  subtle  suggestions  of  a  bygone  time  when  at  length  they 
shall  have  entered  the  old  wood-lot.^ 


The  concepts  stated  so  eloquently  in  Olmsted's 
correspondence  with  Colonel  Lieber  are  as  eloquently  presented 
in  the  following  sketches  and  plans: 
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Figure  No.  1 


A  Summary  of  the  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  Proposals  for  the 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial: 

1.  Remove  all  distractions  from  the  sanctuary  area, 
including   exotic  vegetation,   roads,  parking,  etc. 

2.  Provide  parking   for  visitors  nearby,    and  allow  them 
to  walk   to  the  sanctuary   in  a  suitable  atmosphere. 

3.  Provide  necessary  visitor  accommodations. 

4.  Provide  an  assembly  place,    indoors  or  out  of  doors. 

5.  Create  an  entrance  to  the  sanctuary  area  which  will 
arrest   the  attention  of  visitors,   and  make   them  aware 
of   the   importance  of   the  area. 
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Figure  No.  2 

Untitled  Sketch 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Jr. 

April  1927 


Figure  No.  3 
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NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN  ME^IORIAL:     PRELIMINARY  PLAN 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr. 
April  1927 

(This  drawing  was  presumably  presented  at  Lincoln  City  on  May  7,  1927 


NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

SPENCIR  COUNTY- INDIANA 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN 

SCALE  or  FEET 


OijiSTEO  anoTHCRS  landscape  aocmitects 

■ROOKtiNC  MASSACMUSETTi 
At>Plu  1927 
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These  figures  contain  the  main  elements  of   the  Olmsted 
memorial  concept  described   in  Figure  No.    1.  These 
illustrations  are  so  similar   that  we  <nay  assume  that  Figure 
No.   2  was  the  sketch  from  which  the  more  formal  Preliminary 
Plan  was  drawn . 

Please  note  that  Highway   162  has  been  proposed  for 

relocation  south  of  the  gravesite;   a  small,  nondescript 

structure  to  provide  visitor  accommodations  has  been  included; 

a   "relatively  large-scale  plaza"^  provides  parking  away  from 

the  gravesite,   and  establishes  the   formal  setting  of  the 

memorial   area;   and   the  allee, 

...with  its  rather  narrow  vista  of  plain  greensward  and 
bordering   footpaths,    flanked  by  simple  hedges  intended  to 
be  backed  by  masses  of  various  forest  trees,    itself  happily 
transitional    in  the   right  d i rect ion [,]... 

that  is,   from  the  formal  allee  outward  to  a  natural  forest 

setting,   serving   to  direct   the  attention  of  visitors  toward  the 

sanctuary  and  provide  a  suitable  atmosphere  for  their  approach. 

Although  Indiana  Department  of  Conservation  landscape 

architects  Johnston  and  Nott  made  some  alterations  to  the 

shapes  of  some  of  these  elements,    their  designs  remained 

generally  true  to  the  preliminary  concept  presented  by  Olmsted 

in  May  1927.     A  third  drawing  by  Olmsted,   in  which  he  added  a 

courtyard  between  the  plaza  and  the  visitors'    facility,  and  a 

concourse  immediately  south  of  that  facility,    is  remarkably 

similar  to  Edson  L.  Nott's  "Revised  General   Plan  for  the 

Development  of  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial,"  dated 
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September  16,    1943.      (See  Figure  No.  4.) 
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DONALD  B.  JOHNSTON'S  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN;  PHASE  I  OF  THE  NANCY 
HANKS   LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 


The  Indiana  Lincoln  Union  and  the  Department  of 
Conservation  enthusiastically  accepted  Olmsted's  proposals. 
Indeed,  Olmsted  could  scarcely  have  arrived   back   in  Brookline 
when  Donald  B.   Johnston  commenced  the  awesome  task  of 
developing  Olmsted's  concept   into  a  working  plan. 

For" reasons  which  are  not   recorded,*  the  State  of  Indiana 
chose  to  accomplish  the  creation  of  the  memorial   in  two  phases. 
The  first  phase,   construction  of  which  commenced  circa  1929, 
involved  the  removal  of  several  structures  from  the  site  of 
Thomas  Lincoln's  farm,   reforestation  of  that  area,  relocation 
of  state  Highway  162,   removal  of  the  ornamental  "lions  and 
eagles"  gate,  grading,   construction  of   the  plaza  and  parking 
area,  and  the  initial  planting  of  the  formal  allee  and  plaza 
areas.     Donald  Johnston  was  charged  with  planning   this  phase  of 
the  memorial  expression. 


*Documents  recording  opinions  and  decisions  do  not  exist 
after  the  project  became  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation.     Perhaps  the   facility  of  personal 
discussions  among  those  involved  in  the  project  made  written 
documentation  of  opinions  and  decisions  nonessential;  if 
records  were  made  at  the  time  these  decisions  were  made,  they 
were  not  retained   by  the  Indiana  Department  of  Conservation/ 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.     Fortunately,  several 
landscape  plans  were   retained,   and  my  analysis  of   the  Johnston 
and  Nott  designs   is  based  on  those  extant  plans,  many  of  which 
are  reproduced   in  this  report. 
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Figures  No.    5,    "A  Sketch  Plan  for   the  Entrance  Portion  of 
the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial,   Scheme  A,"  and  No.  6, 
"...Scheme  B,"   were  most  likely  among   the   first  designs 
prepared  by  Johnston,   and  were  apparently  prepared 
simultaneously.     Although  not  dated,   the  drawings  were  probably 
accomplished   in  1928  or   1929.     These  drawings  portray  "proposed 
woods"   to  the  east  of  the  allee  and  west  of   the  north  end  of 
the  allee,   and   reforestation  of  these  areas  commenced   in  1930. 
Note  that  both  schemes  are  consistent  with  Olmsted's  general 
concept  in  terms  of  the  relocated  highway,   the  plaza,  and  the 
allee,  although  Johnston  modified  the  shapes  of  the  plaza  and 
allee.     A  major  difference  between  these  two  Johnston  schemes 
is  the  placement  of   the  memorial   building.     Although  Olmsted 
proposed  such  a  structure  south  of  the  plaza,   the  State  of 
Indiana  frequently  wavered  between  that  location  and  the  north 
end  of  the  allee.     The  Department  of  Conservation  did  not 
reject  the  concept  of  a  memorial  building  at  the  north  end  of 
the  allee  until  December  1938.-'-^ 

Figure  No.    7,    "Preliminary  Plan  for   Entrance  Area  of  the 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial"   was  probably  prepared  about  1930 
(the  adjective   "proposed"  has  been  dropped   in  reference  to  the 
wooded  areas  near  the  allee,   indicating  that  this  design 
followed   the  plans  shown   in  Figures  No.    5  and  6,   and   is  very 
similar  to  his  earlier  "Scheme  A"   Figure  No.   5).     The  title  of 
this  plan  and  the  detailed  presentation  of  the  plaza  area  in 


Figure  No.  5 


A  SKETCH  PLAN  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE  PORTION  OF  THE  NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL,   SCHEME  A 
Donald  B.  Johnston 
Ca.  1928-29 
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Figure  No.  6 
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A  SKETCH  PLAN  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE  PORTION  OF  THE  NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL,   SCHEME  B 
Donald  B.  Johnston 
Ca.  1928-29 
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Figure  No .  7 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE  AREA  OF  THE  NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL 

Donald  B.  Johnston 
Ca.  1930 
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comparison  to  the  allee  suggest  that  the  initial  emphasis  was 
on  the  creation  of  the  plaza. 

The  final  Johnston  drawing,   "Planting  Plan  for  Entrance 
Area  of  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial"    (Figure  No,  8)  was 
probably  prepared   in  1929-1930,   certainly  no  later  than  1930, 
since  Richard  E.   Bishop's  report  on  the  memorial's  development 
states   that  the  allee  was  planted   that  year,  13 

statement  is  substantiated  by  historic  photographs   (see  Figure 
No.   9).     This  design  is  considerably  more  detailed  than  the 
earlier  Johnston  drawings,   and  historic  photographs  and 
existing  conditions  verify  that  most  of  the  elements  of  this 
plan  were  accomplished.*     This  plan  specified  that  clusters  of 
sycamores,   sugar  maples,   red  oaks,   tulip  poplars,  and  lindens 
be  planted  along   the  state  road;   existing  conditions 
demonstrate  these  trees  were  planted  along  the  road  on  both 
sides  of   the  plaza,   as  shown  on  the  "Planting  Plan."  The 
meadows  shown  on  this  plan  were  established;  only  those  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  plaza   remain.     Johnston's  "Planting  Plan" 
repeated  his  earlier  presentation  of  eight  large  trees  (here 
specified  as  red  oaks)    in  the  plaza.      (Refer  to  Figures  No.  5, 
6,  and  7.)     Evidence  shows  these  trees  were  also  planted. 

All  observations  of  existing  conditions  were  verified  by 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  Superintendent  Norman 
Hellmers,  Maintenance  Foreman  Don  Breo,  Maintenance  Worker 
Elmer  Stein,  and/or  Midwest  Regional  Historian  Jill  York, 
October  17-20,  1983. 


Figure  No.  8 


PLANTING  PLAN  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE  AREA  OF  THE  NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL 

Donald  B.  Johnston 
Ca.  1929-1930 
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Figure  No.  9 

BREAKING  GROUND  AT  FLAGPOLE    [PLAZA]    SOUTH  OF  NANCY  [HANKS 
LINCOLN]    GRAVE,    1930,    LINCOLN  CITY,  IND. 
facing  northeast 

Photographer  unknown. 

Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  Photograph  File,  Negative 
No.  508. 

Note  stakes  marking  the  location  of  the  plaza  walls. 
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although  some  were  removed  when  the  memorial  building  was 
constructed  a  decade  later. 

Johnston's  "Planting  Plan"   shows  six  hawthorns  planted  on 
the  exterior  side  of  the  two  southern  diagonal   walls  of  the 
plaza,  and  an  "exedra"    (semicircular  planting  of  red  cedars), 
all  of  which  were  planted.     These  plantings  were  also  modified 
when  the  memorial   building  was  constructed.  The 
flagstaff , or iginally  placed  in  the  plaza's  center  island,   as  . 
shown  on  the  Johnston  design,   remained  there  until   it  was 
relocated  to  the  north  end  of  the  allee  in  1944. 

Along  the  allee,  Johnston  indicated  shrubs  along   the  outer 
sides  of  the  walkways,   calling  for  90  dogwoods  spaced  4  feet 
apart  along   the  length  of  each  allee  walk.     The  plan  also 
showed  two  rows  of  trees  lining  the  allee:     an  inner  row  of 
tulip  poplars,   10  trees  per  row,  spaced  30  feet  apart  and 
measuring  17  feet  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  walks;   and  an 
outer  row  of  sycamores  spaced  30  feet  away  from  the  walks,  and 
measuring  30  feet  between  each  tree.     Each  sycamore  was  located 
at  the  halfway  point  between  each  pair  of  tulip  poplars. 
Additional  sycamores  were  to  be  planted  irregularly  outside  the 
formal   rows,  marking  the  transition  from  the  formal  allee  to 
the  natural  forest  which  Olmsted  had  proposed.  Existing 
conditions  and  historic  photographs  demonstrate  that  the  shrubs 
and  two  rows  of  trees  were  planted  in  accordance  with 
Johnston's  "Planting  Plan."      (See  Figures  No.   10,   11,  and  12.) 
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Figure  No.  10 


Allee 

facing  north 
Photographer  unknown. 

Indiana  Pictoral  Collection.     Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial 
Papers.     Indiana  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
1937 


Figure  No.  11 
Allee 

facing  north 

Photographer:  ( ? )  Farley,  Indiana  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  Photograph  File,  Negative  No. 137. 
November  6,  1950 
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Figure  No.  12 


Allee 

facing  south 

Photographer:     ( ?)  Farley,   Indiana  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  Photograph  File,  Negative  No.  131. 
November  6,  1950 
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Note  that  Johnston's  ca .    1929   "Planting  Plan"   indicated  the 
placement  of  the  memorial   building   at  the  northern  end  of  the 
allee,   as  he  had  done  in  his  earlier  "Scheme  A"  and  his 
"Preliminary  Plan."     This  is  one  element  of  the  "Planting  Plan 
which  was  never  accomplished.      (The  open  area  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  allee,   however,   was  developed,   as  shown  on  the 
Johnston  plan.)        The  only  other  element  which  was  apparently 
never  realized  was  the  planting   shown  for  the  plaza's  center 
island.     No  existing  photographs  of  the   island  show  this 
arrangement  of  junipers.     These  are  the  only  two  elements  of 
the  "Planting  Plan"  which  were  not  accomplished. 

In  Figure  No.    13,    the  Johnston  "Planting  Plan"    is  marked  to 
identify  those  aspects  of  the  plan  which  were  implemented,  as 
verified  by  historic  photographs,   existing  conditions,   and  by 
the  personal   recollections  of  National  Park  Service  employees 
who   removed  some  of  the  elements   in   recent  years. 


Figure  No.  13 

PLANTING  PLAN  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE  PORTION  OF  THE  NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL 

Donal-d  Br  Johnston  .  -      •       —  ^  .   . 
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Only  two  facets  of  this  plan  were  not  implemented: 

Ihe  building,  shown  here  on  the  north  end  of  the 
allee,  was  actually  constructed  imnediately  south 
of  the  plaza. 

The  plaza  island,  constructed  as  shown  here, 
was  planted  differently. 
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EDSON  L.  NOTT'S  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN;  PHASE  II  OF  THE  NANCY  HANKS 
LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  \ 


The  final  phase  of  the  creation  of   the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
Memorial   involved   the  construction  of  the  memorial  building, 
landscaping  of   the  area  south  of   the  plaza,   and  some 
modifications  of  the  allee  and  plaza.     These  included  the 
relocation  of  the  flagstaff   to  the  northern  end  of   the  allee. 
The  landscape  design  for  this  phase  of  the  project  was  prepared 
by  Edson  L.   No tt . 

Study  of  the  Nott  drawings   is  somewhat  disconcerting, 
because  an  analysis  of  historic  photographs  and  existing 
conditions  verify  only  one  certainty:     no  single  Nott  design 
(or  at  least  none  of  the  designs  uncovered  during  the  course  of 
this   research)    was   fully  implemented.     Rather,    it  seems  that 
the  State  of   Indiana  chose  to   implement  a  portion  of  several 
designs  and  never  selected  a  single  Nott  plan  for  the  entire 
area  south  of  the  plaza.     Perhaps  this  haphazard  approach  to 
the  landscaping  of  this  area  was  due  to  a  somewhat  "sketchy" 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  as  to 
how  that  area  should  appear. 

Nott's  "Proposed  General  Development  Plan"    (See  Figure 
No. 14)*  suggests   few  changes  to  the  Johnston-designed 

*Although  not  dated,   this  plan  was  probably  prepared 
shortly  before  Nott's  September  1943  "Revised  General 
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Figure  No.  14 

PROPOSED  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 
Edson  L.  Nott 
Ca.  1942 


1 


landscaping     already  in  place.     The  trees  along   the  state  road 
and  the  allee  are  shown,   as  are  the  meadows,    the  reforested 
areas  outside  the  allee,   and   the  plantings  at  the  northern  end 
of   the  allee.      This  Nott  design  does   introduce  some  new 
elements,   however.     This  drawing    (as  well  as   subsequent  Nott 
designs)    proposed  a  circular  walk  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
allee.     Existing  conditions  and  historic  photographs  (including 
aerial  photographs  of   the  area   taken   in  1937  and  1940;  see 
Figures   No.    16   and  17,   respectively)    show  the  circular  walk  was 
never  constructed.     The  existing  configuration  dates  at  least 
as  early  as   1936,    the  date  of   the  earliest  available  photograph 
of   the  area.     Both  Figures  No.    14   and  No.    15  show  trees  within 
the  plaza   to  be  removed,  probably  to   increase  the  visibility  of 
the  memorial  building  and  the  allee,   which  may  have  been 
partially  blocked  by  the  large  spreading   oaks.  Historic 
photographs  demonstate  that  some  oaks  were  removed   from  the 
plaza  at  some  point   in  the  mid   1940s.     Figure  No.    18  shows 
which  of  the  trees  planted   in  accordance  with  Johnston's 
"Planting  Plan"   v;ere  removed  during   the  second  phase  of 
construction.  * 


Development  Plan"    (Figure  No.    15).     This  estimate   is  based  on 
consideration  of   the  titles  of  the  two  documents  and  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  amphitheatre,   which  appears  in 
the  proposed  plan  but  was  apparently  rejected,  does  not 
reappear   in  any  of  Nott's  later  drawings. 
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Aerial  Photograph 

United  States  Geological  Survey 

1937 
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Figure  No.  17 

Aerial  Photograph 

United  States  Geological  Survey 

1940 
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Figure  No.  18 


PLANTING  PLAN  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE  PORTION  OF  THE  NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL,  showing  modifications  to  the  Johnston  Plan  accomplished 
during  the  second  phase  of  construction  (1938-1944). 
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Eight  scarlet  oaks  (marked  with  an  )^  ) 

and  the  exedra  were  removed  when 

the  moTXDrial  building  was  constructed. 
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Figure  No.   20  ■ 

Sketch  showing  the  intended  irregular  shape  of  the  concourse,  and 
how  that  shape  has  been  lost  due  to  encroachment. 
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South  of  the  memorial  building,  both  Figures  No.   14  and 
No.   15  show  an  open  concourse  surrounded  by  trees.     This  area 
had  been  planted  with  sugar  maples  during  the  first  phase  of 
planting    (as  indicated  on  the  Johnston  plan) .  Existing 
conditions  verify  that  many  of  those  trees  were  removed  in  the 
1940s  to  establish  the  open  grassy  area  shown  by  Nott. 
However,   since  the  majority  of  the  trees  which  remain  are  sugar 
maples   (rather  than  an  even  mix  of  sugar  maples  and  scarlet 
maples),    it  is  not  clear  whether  Nott's  "General  Planting  Plan" 
was  implemented.     The  irregular  shape  of  the  concourse  has  been 
lost,  probably  because  of  maintenance  practices  over  the  years. 
The  concourse  was  apparently  mowed   in  a  circular  pattern, 
allowing  trees  to  sprout  and  grow  up  to  the  mow  line.  (See 
Figure  No.   20.)     The  irregular  pattern  could  be  restored  by 
removing  some  of  the  shoots,   and  mowing  in  accordance  with  the 
irregular  shape  designed  by  Nott. 

Edson  Nott's  "Proposed  General  Development  Plan  (Figure 
No.   14)   portrays  an  open-air  amphitheatre  immediately  south  of 
the  memorial  concourse.     This  amphitheatre  was  never 
constructed,  nor  does  it  appear   in  other  Nott  drawings  (see 
Figures  No.    15,   19,   and  21) ,   leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
concept  was  rejected  by  the  Department  of  Conservation. 

The  major  task  confronting  Nott  was  to  design  the  landscape 
for  the  area  immediately  surrounding  the  memorial  building. 
While  a  "Detail  Planting  Plan"  does  exist   (see  Figure  No.   21) , 
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it  unfortunately  provides  no  definitive  answer  as  to  the 
intended  final  appearance  of  this  area. 

The  exteriors  of  the  southern  diagonals  of  the  plaza  wall, 
for  instance,   were  originally  planted  in  accordance  with 
Johnston's  ca .   1929  design.     This  design  provided   for  six 
hawthorns  along  each  of  these  diagonals.     When  the  building  was 
constructed,   "cuts"  were  made   in  the  center  of  each  southern 
diagonal  wall,   as  shown  in  the  Nott  detail.     Contrary  to  the 
Nott  design,  which  portrays  only  one  hawthorn  remaining  on  each 
side  of  each  "cut,"  existing  conditions  clearly  demonstrate 
that  there  were  two  hawthorns  on  each  side  of  each  cut,  or  four 
hawthorns  along  the  exterior  of  each  southern  diagonal  wall. 
(See  Figure  No.  22.) 

In  the  memorial  court,  on  the  other  hand,  Nott's  detail  was 
more  carefully  followed.     The  central  oval  was  planted  with 
grass,   and  the  beds  near  the  cloister  were  planted  with  myrtle, 
punctuated  with  spreading  euonymous  at  each  entrance  to  the 
cloister.     Euonymous  was  also  planted  flanking  the  doors  of  the 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  and  Abraham  Lincoln  halls.     Although  only  a 
few  of  the  other  plantings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  building  are 
extant,   historic  photographs  and  the  personal  recollections  of 
Maintenance  Worker  Elmer  Stein  testify  the  area  was  once 
thickly  planted,  probably  in  keeping  with  Nott's  detail.  Mr. 
Stein,  who  earlier  worked   for  the  Department  of  Conservation  at 
the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial,   recalled  the  vegetation  was 
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Figure  No.  22 

Sketch  showing  the  historic  placement  of  hawthorns  along  the 
southern  plaza  diagonal  walls. 


original  placement 
hawthorns 


of 
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not  maintained  by  the  State,   and  by  the  late  1950s  had  an 
unacceptably  unkempt  appearance.*     Shortly  after  the  National 
Park  Service  assumed  responsibility  for  the  site,  most  of  this 
vegetation  was  removed. 


*That  the  appearance  of  this  area  was  "unacceptable"  was 
obviously  a  value  judgment  made  by  the  National  Park  Service; 
the  judgment  is  justifiable  in  that  the  uncontrolled  growth  in 
this  area  was  clearly  not  in  keeping  with  the  formal, 
controlled  theme  of  this  focal  point  of  the  memorial  intended 
by  Olmsted  and  Johnston. 


OBSERVATIONS 


The  following  observations  are  based  on  my  knowledge  of  the 
intent  of  the  landscape  architects  in  designing  the  memorial 
grounds,   and  on  my  research  showing  how  their  plans  were 
implemented . 

Based  upon  this  research  report,   the  National  Park  Service 
should  prepare  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  memorial 
grounds,   and  a  preservation  guide  detailing  how  the  grounds 
should  be  maintained.     Such  documents  are  essential  if  the 
National  Park  Service  is  to  fulfill   its  trust  "to  preserve  the 
site  in  Indiana  associated  with  the  boyhood  and  family  of 
Abraham  Lincoln" (76  Stat.   9;   February  19,  1962). 
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The  Allee 

The  most  formal   section  of  the  memorial  grounds,   the  allee, 
was  planted  faithfully  in  accordance  with  Donald  B.  Johnston's 
"Planting  Plan,"  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.'s  preliminary 
concept  for  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial.     At  present,  many 
of  the  dogwood  shrubs  and  tulip  poplars  planted  by  the  State  of 
Indiana  have  died  or  deteriorated  beyond  saving.     On  the  west 
side  of  the  allee,  only  one  tulip  poplar  stands  in  the  "row" 
which  should  have  ten;   the  east  row  of  poplars  is  only  slightly 
better.     Many  of  the  dogwood  shrubs  which  should  line  the  walks 
and  focus  the  attention  of  visitors  toward  the  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  grave  are  missing  or  broken  and  unsightly.     The  rows  of 
tulip  poplars   (and,   to  a  lesser  degree,   the  rows  of  dogwoods) 
have  been  "invaded"  by  plants  of  other  species,  destroying  the 
intended  uniform  appearance  of  the  allee.     The  unkempt 
appearance  of  the  allee  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  original 
memorial  concept  or  with  the  National  Park  Service's  commitment 
to  preserve   the  memorial. 

The  allee  should  be  restored  to   its  original  appearance. 
This  may  necessitate  the  removal  of  those  few  scraggy  dogwoods 
and  tulip  poplars  that  remain,   so   that  the  final  product 
comprises  the  formal  and  uniform  landscape  designed  by  Johnston 
and  constructed  by  the  state.     Where  plants  of  species  other 
than  those  which  belong  in  the  formal  allee  have  taken  root, 
these  should  be   removed,   so  as  not  to  detract  from  the 
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carefully  designed  allee. 
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The  Plaza 

The  plaza,   like  the  allee,   is  an  integral  part  of  the 
formal  memorial  landscape.     Originally  planted  as  designed  by 
Johnston,   the  plaza  was  modified  slightly  when  the  memorial 
building  was  built   (1940-1944) .     These  modifications  were 
largely  as  designed  by  Edson  L.  Nott,   and  are  verifiable  by 
historic  photographs  and  existing  conditions.     Over  the  years, 
several  hawthorns  originally  located  along   the  southern  plaza 
diagonal  walls  and  several  red  oaks  which  once  stood  within  the 
plaza  walls  have  died  and  not  been  replaced.     Juniper  shrubs 
once  planted  outside  the  sidewalks  on  the  plaza's  center  island 
have  been  removed . 

The  several  trees  which  once  graced  the  plaza  should,  where 
feasible,   be  replaced  in  kind.     Some  of  the  scarlet  oaks  should 
not  be  replaced:     those  trees  removed  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  when  the  building  was  completed,  and  those  which 
would   interfere  with  existing  utility  lines.        (See  Figure 
No.   23.)     The  hawthorns  which  were  located  along  the  southern 
diagonal  walls  should  also  be  replaced.     Replacement  of  the 
hawthorns  and  red  oaks  will  largely  restore  the  plaza,  which  is 
the  nucleus  of  the  formal  memorial  grounds,   to  its  historic 
appearance.     The  juniper  shrubs  should  also  be  replaced  on  the 
center  island,   unless  it  is  determined  that  such  action  will 
interfere  with  visitor  safety  by  decreasing  the  visitors' 


ability  to  see  other  cars  in  the  plaza. 
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The  Flagstaff  Area 

Although  the  area  at  the  northern  end  of  the  allee  remains 
largely  as  it  appeared  following  the  relocation  of  the 
flagstaff   in  1944,   some  changes  have  occurred.     The  flagstaff 
area  was  designed  to  feature  an  open  area  edged  by  a  natural 
forest  setting,  with  formal   planting  consisting  only  of  groups 
of  three  cedars  on  the  exterior  sides  of  the  walks  at  the  tops 
of  the  stairs  and  an  imposing  spruce  marking  the  earthen  walk 
to  the  gravesite.     These  plantings  are  still  intact  with  the 
exception  of  one  cedar  which  has  been  removed   from  the  top  of 
the  west  stairs. 

In  recent  years,   the  National  Park  Service  interjected 
additional  plantings  not  intended  by  the  landscape  architects 
into  this  quiet  but  monumental  segment  of  the  memorial.  These 
include  the  planting  of  several  Japanese  cherry  trees  in  the 
open  area,   and  a  circle  of  shrubs  of  various  species  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  flagstaff  area.     Because  these  trees  and 
shrubs  contradict  the  simple,  natural,  and  open  landscape 
design  for  the  area,   their  removal  should  be  considered. 
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The  Court 

The  memorial  court  has  been  altered  significantly  since  its 
construction.     Originally  planted  in  accordance  with  Edson  L. 
Nott's  "Detail   Planting  Plan,"   the  plantings  have  been  changed 
on  several  occasions,   and  the  original  oval  shape  of  the 
central   "bed"  has  been  altered  to  direct  visitor  traffic  to  the 
existing  entrances  to  the  memorial  building.     Figure  No.  24 
shows  the  current  National  Park  Service  planting  of  the 
courtyard  area. 

The  original  court  planting  consisted  of  grass   in  the 
central  "bed"    (now  two  "beds"  separated  by  a  walk),  myrtle  in 
the  area  directly  in  front  of  the  cloister   (now  enclosed  as 
part  of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  visitor  center) , 
with  euonymous  planted  at  each  cloister  entryway  and  at  the 
entrances  to  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Hall  and  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Hall.     The  walks  were  originally  constructed  of  brick. 
(See  Figure  No.    25.)     This  scheme  was  originally  planted  as 
Nott  designed  it,    is  consistent  with  Olmsted's  preliminary 
concept,  and  should  be  restored  where  feasible. 


Figure  No.  24 

Current  (1983)  Planting  of  the  Courtyard  Area. 
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Figure  No.  25 


The  Memorial  Court 
facing  south 

Photographer:      ( ?)  Farley,    Indiana  Department  of  Natural 
Lincoln  Boyhood~Nat ional  Memorial  File,   Negative  No.  133. 
November  6,  1950 
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The  Fo  reg  round  of   the  Memor  ial  Building 

The  area  directly  in  front    (north)    of  the  memorial  building 
was  the  most  perplexing   to  deal  with   in  the  course  of  this 
study.     Unlike  the  allee,    plaza,   and  court.    It  was  not  possible 
to  determine  with  certainty  how  the  area  was  originally 
planted.     Maintenance  Worker  Elmer  Stein,   who  worked  at  the 
memorial   for  both  the  state  and  the  National   Park  Service, 
reports  the  foreground  was  once  very  thickly  planted,   and  was 
most  likely  similar   to   the   landscaping  described   in  Nott's 
detail.     These  plantings  were  apparently  never  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Conservation.     Mr.   Stein   recalled   that  by  the 
late   1950s,    they  had  grown  so  thick  and   "out  of  control"   it  was 
impossible  to  walk   into  the  area  between  the  plaza  wall  and  the 
memorial  building.      Further,    the  vegetation  had  grown  so  tall 
it  almost  blocked   the  view  of   the  building   itself.  The 
National  Park  Service   removed  most  of  these  plantings   in  the 
1960s. 

Because  the  building's  foreground   is  situated   in  the  middle 
of  the  very  formal  and   "controlled"   portion  of  the  memorial, 
such  an  uncontrolled  segment   is  out  of  keeping  with  Olmsted's 
preliminary  concept  of  a  carefully  laid  out  and  balanced  formal 
area.     Also,   the  placement  of  such  an  uncontrolled  scheme 
directly  in  front  of  the  building  is  inconsistent  with  the 
state's  removal   of  some   red  oaks  within  the  plaza   because  the 
oaks  blocked   the  visitors'    views  of   the  building   from  the  plaza 
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and  allee. 

Because  the  plantings  were  inconsistent  with  the  overall 
memorial  concept,   and  because  they  would  be  very  difficult  to 
maintain,   it  would  be  ill-advised  to  replant  the  area  as 
described  in  Nott's  "Detail  Planting  Plan."     A  modified  version 
of  the  Nott  detail,  which  would  complement  the  other  segments 
of  the  formal  area  and  not  block  the  front  elevation  of  the 
building   itself,   should  be  prepared.     As  with  all  of  the 
formally  landscaped  areas  within  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National 
Memorial,  a  preservation  guide  outlining   the  maintenance  of 
these  plantings  is  essential. 
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The  Concourse  and   Other  Areas  Behind   the  Memo  rial  Building 

The  area  behind  the  memorial  building  was  not  intended  to 
be  as   formally  landscaped  as  the  segments  of   the  memorial 
discussed  above.     Rather,    it  was  an  area  marking  the  transition 
from  the   formal    to   the  natural   setting.     Nott's  "General 
Planting   Plan"   showed  a  concourse,   or  open  grassy  area, 
directly  behind   the  memorial   building,   framed    in  an  irregular 
shape  by  a  mix  of  sugar  and  scarlet  maples.     While  the  sugar 
maples  planted  earlier   in  accordance  with  Johnston's  "Planting 
Plan"   were  apparently  never   replaced  with  the  sugar/scarlet 
maple  mix,   the  concourse  was  originally   implemented   largely  as 
Nott  designed    it.      Over   the  years,    however,    the   irregular  shape 
of   the   frame  has  been  lost,   probably  because  the  concourse  was 
mowed   in  a  cirle,   without  regard   for  the  intended  irregular 
shape.     Offshoots  of   the  surrounding  maples  and  other  plants 
have  encroached  up  to  the  mow  line,    resulting   in  a  "neatly" 
circular  concourse  area. 

Except   for   the  concourse  area,   historic   landscaping  behind 
the  building   is  somewhat  of  a  mystery.     There  are  no 
photographs  of   the  area,   and   the  extension  of   the  building 
outward   from  the  concourse  to  create  National  Park  Service 
office  space  obliterated  any  of  the  plantings  which  may  have 
survived  to  that  time.     At  any  event,   the  building's 
enlargement  precludes  a  faithful   restoration  of  this  area,  even 
if  evidence  was  available. 
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The  most   likely  historic   landscaping   plan   to  which  we  could 
turn  for  guidance   in  this  matter  is  Nott's   "General  Planting 
Plan"   and/or  his  "Detail   Planting  Plan."     Unfortunately,  since 
Nott's  design  for  the  concourse  was  only  ha  1 f- impl emen ted  (the 
scarlet  maples  were  never  planted,  nor  were  the  walkways 
described   therein  ever  constructed) ,   and  since  there  is  no 
evidence  as  to  what  was  planted   immediately  behind  the 
building,   these  plans  offer  no  definitive  answer  as  to  how  this 
area  originally  appeared. 

To  complicate  the   issue  even  further,    the  closure  of  the 
cloister  and   the  extension  of   the  building  have  created  a 
unique  situation  behind   the  building  which  did   not  exist  forty 
years  ago.     The  cloister   is  no  longer  open,    inviting  visitors 
to  wander   in  and  out  of   its  various  original   entrances.  The 
area  behind   the  building   is  smaller,   and  thick  planting  near 
the  building  would  encroach  on  the  concourse,   the  sole  remnant 
of  the  original  landscaping   in  this  segment  of  the  memorial. 
Two  of  the   four  original   entrances  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cloister  were  blocked  when  the  building  was  enlarged;  the 
remaining   two  were  altered   to  become  windows.     The  purpose  of 
planting   in  this  area,   then,    is  no  longer   to  create  a  space 
where  sunlight  will   filter   through  the  cloister,  punctuated 
with  splashes  of  green.     Rather,    it  is  to  retain  the  openness 
of  the  concourse  and  provide  some  visual   interest   for  visitors 
who,    in  passing  by  the  two  south  windows    (formerly  entrances) 
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on  their  way  to   the  Abraham  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  halls, 
happen  to  glance  out  the  windows  toward  the  concourse  area. 

Lack  of  information  as  to  the  original   landscaping  behind 
the  building,   and  alterations  to  the  building,   particularly  the 
cloister,   render   it   impossible  to   restore  this  segment  of  the 
memorial  to  its  original  appearance.     Because  this  was  a 
transitional  area,   and  not  one  of  the   intentionally  formal 
portions  of  the  memorial  grounds,    it  would  be  acceptable  to 
prepare  and   implement  a  landscape  design  for  this  portion  of 
the  grounds  which  is  cognizant  of  the  changes  in  the  area,  and 
still   faithful   to  the  overall  historic  landscaping  of  the  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial.     The  National   Park  Service  should,  in 
preparation  of  a  new  design  for  this  area,   rely  heavily  on  the 
Nott   "General   Planting   Plan"   and   "Detail   Planting  Plan." 
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Entrance  Road  and  Vicinity 

The  entrance  road   leading   into  the  plaza,   as  well  as  the 
continuation  of  that  road  to  the  east  of  the  plaza,  were 
planted   in  accordance  with  Johnston's  "Planting  Plan,"  and 
should  remain. 

Similarly,   the  meadows  along   this  road  shown  on  the 
Johnston  plan  were  originally  created,   although  the  meadow  on 
the  north  side  of   the  road  and  west  of  the  allee   is  no  longer 
extant.     The  two  meadows  which  do  remain  and  the  trees  which 
mark  the  entrance  to   the  memorial   should  be  retained  as 
originally  designed;   as  trees  die,   they  should  be  replaced  in 
kind.     Because  the  split  rail   fence  along   the  entrance  road, 
relatively  recently  added  by  the  National   Park  Service, 
detracts  somewhat   from  the  slightly   formal/largely  natural 
setting   intended  by  the  landscape  architects,   the  fence  should 
be  removed. 
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APPENDIX  A 

The  following  are  reproductions  of  some  of  the  drawings  uncovered 
in  the  course  of  my  research  which  were  not  referenced  in  the 
text . 
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Figure  A 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAP  OF  NANCY  HANKS 
LINCOLN  BURIAL  GROUND,  SPENCER 
COUNTY,  INDIANA 

Prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  (landscape 
architect  unknown)   at  the 
request  of  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted. 
1927 
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DE;PARTW£nT     Of    CONSCffVATION  STATE    Of  INDIANA 

Division   Of  E1ngim£ERing 


FIGURE  B 

STUDY  FOR  GRADING 
AND  PLANTING  PLAN 
Olmsted  Brothers 
April  1927 
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Figure  D 


PROPOSED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 
Richard  E.   Bishop,  Architect 
Edson  L.   Nott,   Landscape  Architect 
Ca.  1940 
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APPENDIX  B 


Memorandum  by   Indiana  Department  o!  Conservation  Landscape 
Architect  Donald  B.   Johnston,  based  on  his  visit  to  the 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial,   February  12,  1932. 

This  memorandum  details  several  of  the  landscape  architect's 
ideas  concerning  plantings  in  the  memorial,   and  should  be 
consulted  when  the  restoration  plans  are  prepared. 
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NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN  Mcl'IOHIAL  '  \ 

Memorandum  "baaed  on  visit  of  February  12, 
DONALD  B.  JOHNSTON  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 
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Visit  of  inspection  made  by  Ifeasrs,  Halcomb,  Brown,  li^fs,  Daggett,  Guernsey  and 
the  writer.    The  following  matters  were  discussed,  .vith  declsons  as  stated: 

PLAMINS 

1,     POSTS  ON  HirTRWAY  AT  SAUCTUARY  BOUNDARIES 

Posts,  as  dejiigned  by  Mr.  Hibben,  to  be  erected  v;here  the  highway  crosses  the 
east  end  west  boundary  lines  of  the  Sanctuary,  Those  on  the  west  line  will  line  uo 
with  the  fence  and  those  on  the  east,  where  the  roadv curves  through  the  fence  line 
at  an  angle,  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  road  and  set  in  from  the  boundary  some- 
what with  the  fance  and  screening  shrubs  curving  in  from  both  sides  to  make  the  an- 
gle between  road  and  fence  less  i^otlceable.  At  both  locations  the  distance  between 
piers  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  road  openings  in  the  court  wall. 

2.  POSTS  AT  PA-'XING  SPACE  ENTRANCES 

Saall  posts,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Hibben,  will  be  set  either  side  of  entrances 

into  oarking  spaces  and  along  front  of  shrubbery  and  tree  line  as  now  established. 

These  should  be  equipped  with  rings  and  chains  for  convenient  closing  of  the  gate- 
ways. 

3.  PICNIC  AHEA   l^fr^'       h(^\<-  "jtj^/-  ->.  '■'  WV-    ''f-^  ■  (  '     <  -        ^  / 

The  Picnic  area  is  to  be  established  in  and  around  the  point  of  wooc'land  soath 
west  of  the  court.  The  road  to  serve  this  area  is  to  follow  the  existing  ridge  from 
the  main  road  to  nearly  reach  the  shelter,  to  be  placed  ju  t  outside  the  north  eage 
of  the  woods,  and  thence  veer  to  the  west  and  south  to  a  turnaround  on  an  open  ridge 
on  the  west  side  of  the  woods.  Parklrtg  to  be  ^wrovided  all  along  road  "'here  possible 
and  adjacent  to  turnt round,  ^  ■ 

4.  PATHS  TO  COURT  FROM  PAHJIING  Alj^' PICNIC  AREAS 

One  suggestion  is  to  cut  narrow  openings  in  the  centers  of  the  walls  at  the 
south  corners  of  the  court  and  run  paths  from  those  points  to  the  main  otrking 
area  and  to  the  picnic  grounds.     If  this  should  be  corsldered  as  damaging  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  wall  there  is  a  possibility  of  using  the  clearance  existing  between 
the  highway  and  the  posts  where  the  highway  enters  the  court.    This  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  the  beauty  of  the  wall  as  against  utility  and  should  be  considered  carefully 
before  a  decision  is  made.     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  openings  in  the  wall,  where 
a  use  for  them  Is  apparent,  would  seriously  damage  the  wall  If  the  openings  did  not 
exceed  four  feet.     It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  road  has  to  be  crossed  in  any  case 
and  that  in  either  altermtive  memtioned  It  ia  practically  the  sane  place. 

5.  SEATS  IN  THE  COURT 


11,  curbs,  steps,  flagpole  and  paving  are  a  simple,  neat  and  satisfactory 
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ensetible  \>\xt  we  are  still  in  need  of  those  last  touchas  at  the  rlfht  points  which 
^'  lijnd  interest  without  ruining  the  simplicity  of  the  deaif-n.    One  of  the  greatest 
needs  is  the  softening  of  the  wall  and,  while  plantinc  will  do  a  great  deal  in  a 
general  way,  there  is  need  of  a  vt.riety  In  architectural  treatment  as  well.  This 
can  te  accomplished  ty  the  erection  of  the  seat  in  the  ©xecira  and  seats,  perhaps 
three  well  spaced  ones  of  proper  size,  in  each  of  the  four  corners  where  the  ulans 
call  for  them.     Breaking  the  wall  and  having  shedows  iDeneath  them  they  will  give 
a  variation  in  the  architecture  which  will  help  very  greatly  to  lend  Interest  with- 
out detracting  from  our  simple  effect.    Mr.  Hihben  should  desif^n  these  and  they 
should  "be  constructed  soon  as  they  must  "be  regarded  as  an  integral  nart  of  the  de- 
sign which  will  not  "be  complete  without  them* 

*6.        SIGNS  ON  ISLAND 

Highway  warning  signs  on  the  ends  of  the  fla^'-tole  island  are  too  high.  I 
^  can  see  no  need  for  their  rising  more  than  two  feet  a"bove  the  island  since  there 
Is  nothing  to  o"bstruct  them. 

^     7.        EXISTING  STEEI,  SHELTER 

Should  "be  removed  if  possible  so  that  the  planting  of  the  semi-circle  on  the 
\/  upper  level  can  be  comoleted  before  the  s-oring  planting-  season  ends, 

8,        WALKS  IN  SERVICE  ANL  GRAVE  AREAS 

Walk  west  of  existing  steel  shelter  to  be  removed.    Walks  to  toilet  and  on 
to  service  area  are  good,  the  latter  removing  traffic  from  custodian's  house  area, 
V     Custodian  was  Instructed  to  reraove  patch  now  running  from  his  house  porch  to  the 
old  entrance.     It  is  useless  to  him  and  brings  oeoole  in  droves  to  his  porch  to  no 
purpose. 

.9.        OLD  HIGHWAY 

Custodian  was  instructed  to  reraove  this.     Gravel  fit  for  road  use  to  be  put 
on  new  connection  from  new  highway  at  west  side  of  Sanctuary  to  reach  Lincoln  City 
and  on  east  boundary  road.    Banks  of  the  old  highway  to  be  pulled  down  where  it  will 
not  damage  existing  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  resulting  grading  to  be  made  to  resem- 
ble nature  inasfar  as  possible.    This  should  be  checked  on  the  ground  during  the 
operations.    To  keep  the  trail  to  the  cabin  site  dry  a  depression  and  catch  basin 
should  oe  placed  at  a  soot  more  then  sixty  feet  east  of  the  trail  and  piped  to  meet 
the  little  ditch  to  be  left  ooen  west  of  the  trail. 

10.      CABIN  SITE 

After  considerable  discussion  It  was  decided  to  send  a  map  of  the  topography 
of  the  cabin  site  and  the  adjacent  territory  to  Mr.  Hibben  so  that  he  might  definite- 
ly determine  the  elevation  of  the  walls,  etc.,  and  the  grbcing  of  the  surroundings 
to  conform  to  his  conception.     He  is  the  only  one  who  should  interpret  his  idea.  An 
engineer  from  the  Department  made  the  survey  on  the  cay  of  our  visit  and  a  map  will 
shortly  be  ready  to  forward. 
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H»      HISTORIC  PATH 

The  trail  to  the  cajln  site  is  to  have  markers  of  historic  significance  in 
relation  to  the  life  of  Lincoln.     It  is  proposed  that  this  also  continue  on  a  Dath.- 
that  would  lead  from  the  calDln  site  around  the  east  side  of  the  uroTDerty,  partly 
m  the  plantations  and  partly  in  the  open,  and  cross  the  old  highway  to  run  through 
the  openlnge  left  in  the  forest  plantation  east  of  the  woods  where  the  grave  IS. 
It  would  thus  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  alle  about  wtiere  the  women's  toilet  formerly 
stood.    This  trail  has  the  virtue  of  opening  up  the  east  sice  of  the  Sanctuary 
more  fully  to  tlsitors,  In  damp  weather  especially. 

PLANTING 

1.  ^  ALONG  NEW  KIGH'JiAT 

Along  the  face  of  the  existing  new  tree  plantations  "bordering  the  highway 
within  the  Sanctuary  coral  berry  (buck  brush,  Indian  Currant)  the  commonest  shrub 
of  southern  Indiana  is  to  be  planted  in  quantity  in  irregular  maasea.    Its  berries 
are  an  excellent  addition. 

/     At  the  proposed  posts  on  the  highway  at  the  edge  of  the  Sanctuary  a  tree 
Bhoa.ld  be  planted  east  and  west  of  each  post  and  about  half  way  from  the  DOst  to 
the  existing  small  tree  line.    This  is  to  support  the  post  and  not  leave  it  stand- 
ing in  the  clear.    Also  it  will  help  to  accentuate  the  xDOst  and  Its  significance 
by  slightly  narrowing  the  opening  for  the  road  at  this  point.    Shrubs  should  be 
carved  out  from  the  woodline  to  meet  the  outside  of  the  costs  on  either  side  so  that 
the  posts  shall  not  stick  out  abruptly  from  the  woods  line.    Planting  not  to  ob- 
scure posts,  however, 

2.  AEOUNT  OUTSIDE  OF  COURT 

V  Dead  specimen  trees  about  the  outside  of  the  court  are  now  being  replaced. 

The  cedars  behind  the  exedra  are  to  be  renlaced  where  dead  also.    Custodian  in- 
structed to  replace  dead  hawthornes  at  corners  and  to  nlant  more  to  hasten  the 
desired  effect.    Front  ro\v  to  come  nearer  wall.    Other  shrubs  outside  court  to  be 
replaced  where  dead  and  thickened  to  sp^ed  effect,  and  some  planted  nearer  wall. 
Varieties  at  each  point  to  remain  the  same.    Bushes  to  be  planted  near  hlgh'way 
openings  into  court  to  hide  wall  but  not  posts  from  outside  and  to  curve  out  to 
meet  existing  small  tree  line  either  side  of  road, 

3.  INS JDE  COURT 

*^Two  Virginia  Creepers  are  to  be  planted  at  random  on  each  of  the  corner  walls. 
Elsewhere  Trumpet  Vine  and  Bittersweet  are  to  be  scattered  at  random  as  instructed 
on  the  ground  to  break  hard  wall  linea* 

On  the  island  there  is  need  of  a  little  planting.    This  is  not  so  apoarent 
now  as  it  will  be  later  /.hen  trees  have  leaves  and  grow  larger.     I  prooose  that  we 
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plant  one  spreading  Jonloer  at  each  corner  of  flagpole  l3aae  and  run  a  tand  of 
Ibrlght  flowers  about  two  feet  wide  between  them  along  the  'baae.     Jonlttera  also 
to  be  planted  in  a  aeml-circle  at  the  ends  of  the  island  with  a  small  bed  of 
flowers  inside  the  carve  and  T^rojectlng  beyond  It  a  little.    These  juniijers  are 
not  native  to  this  exact  locality  but  are  native  in  this  p&rt  of  the  country. 
These  are  low,  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  have  a  spread ing  habit  and  are 
of  a  grayish  blue  green  color  and  a  symetrical  growth, 
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4,        UPPER  LEVEL  -  JTORTH  END  OF  ALLEE 

bank  suDporting  thia  level  18  too  prominent  in  the  landscape  where  its 
ends  the  grade.    On  the  west  end  a  grou  )  of  bashes  is  to  be  planted  *rhere  the 

y      terrace  and  allee  £r£.ding  meet  the  original  grade.    On  the  east  end,  -vhere  the 
terrace  rises  above  the  grade,  cedars  and  bushes  are  to  be  planted  to  cover  this 
and  make  It  at  least  leas  noticeable.    The  semi-circle  of  planting  around  the  re- 
maining sides  of  this  level  to  be  comoleted  when  shelter  is  motved^ 


6.  ,/  ABOUT  GMVE 

Poor  evergreens,  exotic  at  best,  are  to  be  removed.    Good  ones  can  remain 
although  they  do  not  belong  here. 


6,  ^      ABOUT  TOILETS 
y 

ij/         Beyond  a  few  shrubs  to  rill  out  screen  plantings  the  shrubbery  of  this  area 
/       Is  coraplbte.    Trees  are  to  be  planted  to  thicken  tho  trees  existing  In  front  of 
toilet  to  hide  tops  of  these  latter, 

7.  GENERAL  PLANTING 

Until  grading  out  of  old  Highway  and  construction  of  cabin  site  walls  is 
complete  no  further  work  in  these  areas  ehduld  be  undertaken.    All  plants  in  pre- 
vious plantings  should  be  replaced  a-t  once  where  dead.    The  hillside  to  the  east 
of  the  Sanctuary  so  prominent  from  , the  court  shoulc'  be  reforested.    Small  material 
will  be/Just  as  good  as  large  here 'and  the  losses  will  be  smaller. 


6.  l/  CULTITPJIL  DIHECTIONS  '  ' 

^  \  J 

The  court  grass  areas  should  be  prepared  and  seeded  this  siDring  with  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass  and  Red  Top  in  equal  parts  with  15  uoands  of  V/hite  Clover  added  for  each 
leO  pounds  of  the  above  mixture.    The  allee  should  be  reseeded  and  weeded  afterward. 
^     A  roller  should  be  purchased  to  roll  paths  end  lawns.     Since  this  requires  two 

different  weights  it  would  be  better  to  buy  a  steel  roller  to  be  filled  Aith  water 
to  the  desired  weights,    l&ilch  trees  and  shrubs  where  this  has  not  been  done. 


NOTES 


1.  The  title   is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Studebaker  Carlisle  shortly  after  her  first  visit  to  the  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  gravesite,  as  quoted   in  the  Indiana  Lincoln 
Union,  The  Indiana  Lincoln  Memorial    (Indianapolis:     The  Indiana 
Lincoln  Union,   1935),   47.     Mrs,   Carlisle  wrote,   "'As  we  stood 
at  her  grave  among  the  friendly  trees,... we  had  a  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  that  we  stood  upon  hallowed  ground...'" 

2.  Sauers  to  Olmsted,   29  December  1926,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
Papers,   Manuscript  Division,   Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C. 

3.  Indiana  Lincoln  Union,  11-12. 

4.  Sauers  to  Olmsted,   29  December  1926,  Olmsted  Papers. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,    [Jr.],   "Report  on  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  Memorial"    (unpublished  report,   1937),  9. 

7.  Olmsted  to  Lieber,  24  March  1927,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
Memorial  Papers,  Indiana  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Indianapol is . 

8.  Olmsted,   "Report,"  9. 

9.  Ibid.,  12. 

10.  Ibid.,  13. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Lieber  to  Holcomb,   13  December  1938,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
Memorial  Papers. 

13.  See  Richard  E.   Bishop,   The  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memo  rial 
(Indianapolis:      Indiana  Lincoln  Union,    19A4)~,   77 . 
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